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ciates had read hundreds of plays. None were actable.
He wrote, suggested, or assisted in the development of
every new play which he produced.

His life long, he rarely knew in the spring, or admitted
that he knew, what he would act in the fall. He some-
times announced plays in his possession to feel the public
pulse but he rarely committed himself to an immu-
table decision. He spent his summers with a hopeful
eye open for a new play, bigger and better than anything
in hand, and his sails spread to avail himself of any
breath of good fortune from an unsuspected quarter.

He was adrift on a sea of doubts this spring of 1894
when there came to him the manuscript of "Arms and
the Man," a comedy in three acts by George Bernard
Shaw. The author's name conveyed nothing to him.
One reading, however, convinced him that here was the
exception to the rule of Mr. Palmer's experience. The
mail-tide had washed in a treasure. He passed the
manuscript to those at his elbow. They winced. He
had better not trifle with his public, they urged, with this
dangerous satire on sacred conventions and holy emotions.
Mrs. Mansfield alone exhibited the liberated spirit, but
she had bathed her perceptions in the refreshing waters
of Ibsen. She was fascinated with the new comedy.

Mansfield enjoyed waving the red rag before the pub-
lic and accepted the others' criticism as an endorsement.
Being somewhat of an iconoclast, he relished the prospect
of exposing humbug and denuding sham. The simple
production occasioned no embarrassment to him after
the fortunes spent on the pictorial intricacies of preceding
plays, and any actor above mediocrity could have played
Captain Bluntschli. Mansfield always preferred and
sought the character which challenges his resources.t and sensuous, now thin and piercing, accompany it."her be a monu-	
